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« + ) OPINION 


MAKES US BUY?P 

Those of us who are now in our forties are often sharply aware of a 
great gulf between our thinking and that of young people in their 
twenties. Older Canadians can remember the standards of their child- 
hood ; thrift, hard work, ‘pay as you go’. Through their parents, they often 
have direct contact with a period when an orange in the toe of a 
stocking represented childish joy at Christmas! And anyone who was 
launched into the business or professional world at the peak of the 
depression envies the confidence in the economic future of those young- 
sters to whom World War II is only a vague, impersonal memory. 


CONSUMPTION KEY TO PROSPERITY 
In the last two decades there have been tremendous strides in produc- 
tion, particularly of consumer goods. The Canadian economy no longer 
depends on the export of agricultural products and raw materials, but 
increasingly on the sale of consumer goods at home. In peace time, it is 
‘patriotic’ to buy as much as possible. The financial structure has changed 
accordingly to encourage buving on time. ‘Enjoy while you pay’ is the 
new slogan. 

The growth of mass communication media — cheap printed material, 
radio, and now television— has made advertising a potent means of 
stimulating people to buy. Since consumer goods are now available in 


bewilderiig quantities, there is more pressure than ever on the pur- 
chaser, much of it designed to stifle critical judgment and the right to 
choose. No‘ to want broadloom or a television set or a new car every 
vear tends to be regarded as ‘resistance’, with any possibility of a con- 
scious decision ruled out by advertisers and consumers alike. 
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“ORGANIZED OBSOLESCENCE’ 

And, let us not fool ourselves, it isn’t made very easy to choose. With 
mass production as the basis of our economy, prosperity largely depends 
upon this factor of high production and consumption of consumer goods. 
People must be induced to spend —and to keep on spending. Thus a 
premium is put on the ephemeral. Suppose, for instance, you bought a 
certain make of camera six vears ago, because it took a roll of colour 
film with eight exposures — and vou are the kind of person who doesn't 
like to wait for a roll of thirty-six exposures to be finished before you 
see results. You are pleased with your purchase. But, as time goes on, 
you begin to run into some difficulty in getting your particular type of 
film. You are forced to think of turning vour camera in on another 
model — of a kind you don't really want! Or vou paint your house and 
it doesn't stand up as well this time. You mention the matter to vour 
next-door neighbour, a caemist in a big paint firm. He laughs. ‘We'd 
be out of business if the stuff lasted too long,’ savs he, cheerily. And 
where are those nvlon stockings that were first on the market — and wore 
for six months ? This ‘organized obsolescence’ is inherent in our present 


economic structure, no matter what our personal preferences. 


rHE ROLE OF THE HOUSEWIF! 

Mass production has also caused a social revolution, turning the family 
from a production to a consumption unit. The former attributes of a 
competent housewife — the ability to sew, to cook, to knit — have shifted 
to another field altogether. Today the good housewife is one who can 
buy intelligently for she acts as purchasing agent for the family in many 
instances. This is far more difficult for her than for her grandmother 
who, relatively free of advertising pressure, could make her more limited 
selection at first-hand in a more simple setting — the small store display- 
ing a restricted range of goods. Frequently she knew the store’s proprietor 
and could hold him personally responsible if the product proved un- 
satisfactory. Of course, this situation can still exist even in a big enter- 
prise —a great Canadian department store, for example, has built a 
nation-wide reputation on the satisfied customer. But it is also easier 
for the less scrupulous dealer to depend on volume of sales, rather than 


satisfaction, as has been demonstrated in the automobile industry. 


CONSUMER MAN OR MOUSEPS 
The position of the consumer in our day is difficult, whatever way one 


looks at it, for it demands a high degree of knowledge and objectivity 


in a situation which makes such knowledge and objectivity particularly 


hard to come by. For consumer behaviour must adapt itself rapidly to 
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the overall social climate. In war-time, for example, we are expected to 
‘do without’ as a patriotic duty ; and in peace-time to buy even more 
than we need or want, for the same reason! Torn between these two 
incompatible demands, the consumer tends to lose the sense of ‘it is I 
who chooses’. 
How can this feeling of being in control of the situation be fostered 
or perhaps restored ? The answer to this question, we believe, is con- 
sumer education. This may have the ring of something imposing and 
over-complicated. Certainly, like anything else in this complex age, it 


requires thought and effort to buy intelligently. There are a number of 


organizations and publications dedicated to this kind of information — 
but these are of no use to the consumer unless he knows about them. 
They range from government departments to voluntary associations, 
like the Better Business Bureaux or the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers. These stand apart from cominercial advertising, which varies 
widely in the integrity of the information it gives about the products 
it attempts to sell. 

Take one concrete example. A salesman calls at a suburban home 
with an encyclopedia. He talks to the mother and father about the im- 
portance of his set to school-age children. His arguments sound sensible 
and it wouid be a help to Johnnie or Susie, who have those projects on 
which the »arents themselves feel woefully ignorant. But the set is a 
lot of money, even spread over so many months. How many parents 
realize that a call to the nearest public library will produce an impartial 
review of the set in question from a publication of the American Library 
Associution — a non-partisan source ? And, moreover, that the salesman 
will welcome this move — if his encyclopedia is a good one! 

Or take the case of unethical business practises. Do we make it our 
responsibility to report the matter to our local Better Business Bureau ? 
Or do we take refuge in the cvnical attitude that we’re bound to be 
cheated every so often anyway ? 


DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

{s in other areas of good citizenship, consumer education is not a one- 
way street. It presupposes the active participation of disinterested experts 
and the consuming public. There are plenty of ways of finding out about 
the things we buy — wavs which the manufacturer of a reliable product 
also endorses. 

This is the context in which this issue of FOOD FOR 
rH OUGHT comes to its readers. We hope that this number will be 
a practical guide to readily available sources of information for the 
thoughtful consumer — with a mind of his own! 
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‘NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
THE POWER 
OF A WOMAN’ 


Does the Canadian woman realize her power ? She is now chief pur- 


chasing agent for the home in a country with an abundance of consumer 
goods competing for her dollar ; a position which completely contradicts 
the over-modest self-image ‘just a housewife’. And she has a friend 
court — the Canadian Association of Consumers — an organization which 
speaks with a potent voice, on her behalf, to governments, manufacturers, 
and retailers. 


CONSUMER, KEY TO PROSPERITY 
‘Because surveys have shown that nearly eighty-five per cent of the 
retail purchasing in Canada is done by or influenced by women’, says a 
former National President of the c 4 c, ‘our Association realized the heavy 
responsibility all unconsciously, that rests upon the shoulders of women 
customers, and that the collective impact of their housewifely dollars 
can be one of the most disruptive or one of the most constructive, sta- 
bilizing factors in retail business. How, when, on what and where we 
spend our money actually is the major factor in dictating which retail 
business will flourish and which will fail— where labour will be em- 
ployed and how much and where capital will be invested. . . . Consumers 
are interested in the quality of the things they buy ; their purity and 
safety ; they are interested in simple, accurate and informative labe lling ; 
in enilern standards, quality and grading and in efficient, courteous 
service. In other words consumers want to know exactly what they are 
buying and how to get the best value for their money. Good retailing 
should assist pare to achieve their goal. 

‘One of c ac’ s objectives is to help improved consumer-farmer and 
eileen ‘telatlonshipe through a better understanding of one 
anothers’ problems and viewpoints.’ 


WORLD WAR II SPOTLIGHTED THE CONSUMER 

‘Until a few years ago, Mrs Canadian Consumer had no effective channel 
through which to speak. The lady who shops for her family — buys food, 
clothes, household equipment and furnishings, electrical appliances, 
hardware, yes, and motor cars—in fact practically everything you 
can name in the retail field — and who spends the biggest part of the 
family income —had never imagined she had the slightest influence 
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on the business world. She could, she did (and still does) complain ; 
she could (and still can) choose an alternative product or take her 
trade to another store. But beyond that, she felt herself of little 
importance.’ 

The war years in Canada changed this picture. ‘Not until World 
War II, when the government needed the collective help of consumers 
on the “home front” and made special efforts to obtain it, was anything 
like a nation-wide consumer organization established, and then only 
as a war emergency. 

‘The Consumer Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
established with the aid of national women’s organizations and local 
groups and functioned more effectively than the Government dared to 
hope. Thousands of women worked voluntarily in the Consumer Branch. 


Their support was enlisted to observe ration regulations and to conserve 
goods that were in short supply. Their opinions were sought and acted 
upon. Their questions were answered. For the first time, women learned 
what an important role they played, as cluef custodian of the nation’s 
housekeeping dollar, in helping to maintain Canada’s economic 
stability 


‘Thus women learned what could be done by united effort. They 


gained experience working together for a common cause. They learned 
that banded together, they, too, could be of service to their country 
during the war. They learned the importance of being well-informed 
and the value of channeling their opinions to Government and business 
and of receiving, in return, the answers to their questions. 

‘The Consumer Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
disbanded shortly after war ended. However, the postwar inflation was 
serious enough to create a demand for a peacetime consumer organization 
to provide machinery through which the voice of the consumer could be 
heard.’ 


CARRY-OVER TO PEACE-TIME 
‘As a result of the spontaneous urging of women from coast to coast, the 
National Council of Women called together representatives of all the 
fifty-six national women’s organizations to consider the advisability and 
feasibility of establishing a voluntary peacetime consumer association. 
From their deliberations, the Canadian Association of Consumers was 
formed in September 1947 and sponsored by all these national women’s 
organizations. 

‘It should be emphasized that the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers was created out of the demand on the part of women themselves. 
It was set up as an entirely voluntary non-sectarian and non-partisan 
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association, independent of Government and business. It was organized 
and planned by the women, and its policies and procedures are deter- 
mined by the women. Membership is open (on payment of an annual 
fee of $1.00) to every woman in Canada, whether or not she belongs 
to another woman's organization.’ 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CANADIAN 

LSSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS 

CAC was organized to develop a more enlightened opinion concerning 
economic affairs and consumer interests and to express this opinion in 
such a way as to benefit the home, the community, and the nation. It 
follows three guiding principles : 

‘(1) It endorses the free enterprise or competitive system as it 
exists in this democratic country, believing it has contributed greatly 
to one of the highest standards of living in the world and has provided 
the greatest measure of protection for consumers generally. 

‘(2) It endeavours to serve impartially, the best interests of all 
consumers and will not permit itself to become a pressure group for any 
one special interest or economic group at the expense of any other 

*(3) It will not permit itself to be stampeded into emotional short- 
term decisions which are not in the best long-term interests of all 

‘In line with these principles, c ac aims to : 

‘(1) provide a channel for bringing the views of consumers to the 
attention of Government, producers, trade, and industry, and also, a 
return channel for information from these to the consumer ; 

‘(2) study consumer problems and make recommendations for their 
solution ; 

*(3) circulate information on matters of consumer interest concerning 
goods, qualities, standards, services, and values ; and 

‘(4) provide as strong a voice for consumers as national associations 
now give to trade, industry, labour, and agriculture, thus completing 
representation of the segments of our economy, in which the chief pur- 
chaser — the consumer — has too long been silent.’ 


HOW DOES CAC WORK? 

‘The Association makes its influence felt through a growing network of 
provincial and local branches ; through national women’s organizations 
which appoint provincial and local branch c a c officers who keep their 
members informed of our work ; through press releases, radio and Tv 
interviews, speakers’ panels, consumer “schools” and through c 4 c bulle- 
tins and other publications issued regularly to a mailing list of 25,000 


individual members and ca liaison officers of supporting women’s 
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organizations which in total represent more than half-a-million women 

.To an extent, our Consumer Association has become literally a 
“sounding board” for a great cross-section of Canadian women — of what 
they like and _ particul: rly what they don’t like about the goods and 
services offered to them. 

‘Further evidence that c ac is today considered to be the repre- 
sentative consumer group in Canada, is in the number of times indus- 
trial, producer, manufacturer, wholesaler and retail associations consult 
with us about problems of mutual concern. Hardly a week passes but 
our national officers or chairmen of standing committees (who are all 
volunteers and many of them trained specialists or professional business 
women) sit in at round table conferences with representatives of these 
associations or of various government departments which pass regulations 
affecting consumers. 

‘At the present time, c a c has only two sources of income : (1) fees 
— a $1.00 annual fee from individual members, forty per cent of which is 
retained by the provincial and local c a c branches, plus a $10.00 annual 
contribution from participating national organizations and a $5.00 special 
group membership from rural women’s groups ; and (2) a grant-in-aid 
from Parliament. In its formative stages, c ac sought financial aid from 
the Government and was granted assistance from funds allocated to the 


Consumer Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Subsequently 
Parliament included c 4 c with other national voluntary organizations . . . 


to receive a grant-in-aid.. .” 


WHAT HAS CAC DONE?P 
Naturally it is impossible to enumerate the many achievements of the 
( . They range from labelling matching belts on dresses as to their 
suitability for washing or cleaning to appealing the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s ban on margarine ! One interesting link is with the National 
Industrial Design Council. At its invitation, the c ac appointed a con- 
sumer representative to this body. Through booklets, films, and discus- 
sions, the Association is encouraging consumers to know and buy only 
well-designed articles. Suggestions and complaints about the design of 
consumer articles which are received by Cac are screened, indexed, 
and forwarded to the National Industrial De ‘sign Council. Those which 
have merit are sent by the Council to the various manufacturing associa- 
tions for their information and guidance in designing future products. 
The range of Cc ac activity shifts from federal government level to 
the provincial ; from manufacturer to retailer to consumer. Examples of 
achievements through legislation are the informative labelling of fabrics 
under the True Labelling Act ; the standardized garment sizing under the 
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Canada Standards and Sizing Act; and the appointment of consumer 
representatives to marketing boards. But, as the Recording Secretary 
reported in her Review of CAC Activities from 1947 to 1957 ; 

‘It is completely impossible even to list the subjects coming to the 
organization for investigation and study, but a quick glance at the 
resolutions passed at annual meetings give a partial picture of the variety 
of topics considered and some are listed here without regard to any 
order... 

‘Grading of meat, labelling on bread, milk and milk boards, textile 
standards, soap and weights on detergents, coffee, consumer credit, 
cleanliness in restaurants, standards for advertisers, design of stores, 
bacon wrapping, housing, protection for marginal income groups, tax in 
household appliances, jars and jar tops, sales tax on tea and coffee, spring- 
filled mattresses, measuring cups and spoons, wire staples, labelling on 
canned goods, length of flannellette blankets, vitaminized apple juice 
coupons and premiums, seam allowances on clothing, butter surpluses, 
nylon hose, contaminated wadding, conditions in cheese factories, trad- 
ing stamps, and so on and on, far into the night!’ 


WHAT THE CAC HAS NOT DONE 

‘The cac has not supported demands for “rolling back prices”, for 
granting subsidies, for prohibiting some imports, for banning certain 
exports, or for higher taxes on “profits”. c ac has not asked for either 
selective or over-all price control. 

‘Despite pressure from many groups, organizations, and individuals 
asking it to support these things, c ac has taken the stand that, before 
making demands of Government or of any sector of our economy to take 
specific steps to control prices, every responsible group or organization 
must study and strive to understand some of the basic causes of high 


costs and inflation in case the very action demanded would precipitate 
or worsen the situation. 


‘cac reached the conclusion that over-all price control does not 
seem to be the right answer for curing inflation ; it merely conceals the 
causes and only for a time ; it deals only with the symptom — high prices. 

‘However, C Ac has reaffirmed at . . . annual meetings the policy 
previously adopted, that, should circumstances make it necessary to 
establish price controls, c ac would support them, but would ask that 
such contro!s include controls on the major ingredients of prices, includ- 
ing wages and salaries. . . 

“The work the Canadian Association of Consumers has done and is 
doing is nut spectacular ; educational work rarely is. However, its pro- 

(Continued on page 137) 
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CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 
ON THE AIR 


Kathleen Rex 


Facts about the product he buys, unadorned with the flattering adjec- 
tives of the advertising copywriter, are wanted and needed by the man 
or woman who’s out to spend some money. This is well known within 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation which maintains that as a neces- 
sary part of its public service programming the consumer should be told 
the full story about the products or projects in which he is interested. 
In the years since the war the consumer has been subjected to many new 
pressures and it would seem only fair that he should be given all avail- 
able information about the goods he proposes to purchase. In line with 
this view the cBc is devoting an ever-increasing amount of radio and 
television time to the important task of helping the consumer weigh all 
the facts before making a choice. That its efforts are appreciated is 
evident from the number of requests received for more information of 
this nature. 


rALKS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The cspc’s Talks and Public Affairs Department is the section most 
active in Ae field of consumer education. The testimony of the expert, 
the opinions of persons of conflicting points of view, are voiced frequently 
in discussions. Once made familiar with all sides of the question, it is 
lice for granted that the consumer is in a better position to make up 
his mind where to put his money. In its capacity as liaison between 
producer and consumer, the Farms and Fisheries De partment also 
shares in the work of consumer education. And, in the course of pre- 
paring programs for radio and television, other departments more or less 
inadvertently enter the same rambling realm from time to time. On the 
whole, however, Talks and Public Affairs, and its Women’s Interests 
Section in particular, contributes most of the programs geared to helping 
the consumer protect his pocketbook by getting good value for his money. 
Each week-day morning throughout the year listeners within the 
range of any CBC radio station from St. John’s to Vancouver may tune 
in on Ruth Harding’ s morning commentary about household management. 
Miss Harding, who has a Bachelor of Science degree in home economics 
and formerly was nutritionist for the city of Toronto, has been broad- 
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casting over the Trans-Canada network for the last five years. Actually 
the morning consumer information broadcasts were begun early in the 
Second World War when rationing and restricted purchasing power were 
causing real hardship among housewives unaccustomed to meeting this 
new kind of emergency. At that time the c Bc began broadcasts aimed 
at helping the homemaker through those difficult days. csc broad- 
casters stressed conservation and drew attention to available substitutes 
As mentioned before, with these early wartime broadcasts the c Bc took 
its first step into consumer programming for the woman of the house, 
the person responsible for so much of the family spending and the 
welfare of whose family is so dependent on her good judgment. 

At war’s end the need for information about substitutes disappeared, 
but the abrupt appearance of new products, coupled with an awakening 
interest in consumer matters, made it necessary not only to continue but 
to add to these broadcasts. Today Miss Harding’s subjects range from 
budgeting through ‘when is a bargain not a bargain?’ to instalment 
buying and consumer credit. For up-to-date and tested information 
about nutrition she consults with Dr Elizabeth Chant Robertson, a 
member of the research staff of Toronto’s Hospital for Sick Children 
and an internationally known nutritionist. Miss Harding also is in con- 
tact with scientists and home economists working at places such as the 
Federal Department of Agriculture and the } National Research Council. 
She frequently visits the research departments of various manufacturers, 
seeking information about new products coming on the market. 

In addition to her morning program Miss Harding broadcasts each 
Thursday over the afternoon radio program, Trans-Canada Matinee, 
choosing topics which require greater time for coverage than she is 
able to give in the shorter morning period. Recently for the Thursday 
afternoon session Miss Harding interviewed the British scientist Maurice 
Goldsmith on Scientific Advances in the Kitchen. This was the subject 
of three broadcasts on Matinee, giving the homemaker some idea of what 
she might expect science to provide her with in the future. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE CAC 

As a board member of the Canadian Association of Consumers, Miss 
Harding works closely with this organization as it continues its liaison 
work with the consumer, the retailer, and the manufacturer. This year, 
as she has done in other years, Miss Harding has used c a c information 
in the preparation of a list of recommended toys for those seeking 
worthwhile Christmas presents for the children. It is expected the list 
will be in as great demand as the one, What to Look for When Buying 
a House, which Miss Harding prepared more than a vear ago in col- 
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laboration with well known architects and builders. 

Listeners from all parts of Canada and the northern United States 
write to Miss Harding seeking information about evervthing from what 
to expect when buying sheets, to which flour is the most nutritious. 
Letters of a similar nature also find their way to the Matinee Quiz 
panelists who meet on the Trans-Canada Matinee program each Tuesday 
from mid-September through May 

The Quiz uses experts in the field of child care and household 
management to answer questions sent in by listeners. Dr Chant Robert- 
son, Mrs Beth Crofton, Toronto home economist, and Dr Eleanor Long, 
psychologist, make up one panel. The other is composed of Dr John 
Acheson, Toronto psychiatrist, Mrs Margaret Pope, a home economist, 
and Mrs Mary Humphries, a textile chemist and national chairman of 
the Canadian Association of Consumer’s Textile Committee. 

Consultants such as Ruth Harding and Dr Chant Robertson also 
appear from time to time on the women’s afternoon television program, 
Open House. Both plaved an important part in a major production on 
Open House a few months back when the subject of budgeting was 
examined in all its ramifications. The advisability of planning carefully 


and preparing for all purchases, be they houses, insurance, clothes, food, 


or household articles, was discussed with three married couples in dif- 


fering financial circumstances. That's Where the Money Goes was the 
title of the series which drew on many persons for its information, among 
them Dr Albert Rose of the Toronto School of Social Work, and Dr 
Malcolm Taylor, an expert on health insurance. 


rHE ROLE OF THE EXPERT 

Mrs Eustella Langdon, well known on radio for the vears she has con- 
ducted Cooking School of the Air, continues to hold her ‘classes’ on 
Trans-Canada Matinee. She also frequently appears on Open House. 
Recipes she offers, prepared in consultation with Dr Chant Robertson, 
receive wide distribution. 

Tips on buying or building a house, and on decorating it and fur- 
nishing it, together with other special information of interest to the 
woman consumer, and to her husband as well, are offered throughout 
the vear by Open House and Trans-Canada Matinee. Frank Moritsugu, 
managing editor of Canadian Homes and Gardens, makes regular weekly 
appearances on Open House, while for some years now Matinee each 
spring has carried a series of broadcasts on house-buving and house- 
building by a well known architect. 

For Trans-Canada Matinee Jean Edmonds of Winnipeg, a graduate 
in economics and a contributing editor of the Financial Post. provided a 
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series of talks on investments. As a regular news commentator on Matinee, 
Mrs Edmonds appears for two or three months each year when she 
usually stresses in her commentaries the economic aspects of national 
and international affairs. 

Special items on Matinee in recent months included a re-broadcast 
of a thirtv-minute discussion from the Winter Conference of the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs. The topic was Why Pressure the Consumer? 
and panelists included an advertising company executive and a repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Association of Consumers. Other portions of 
the conference of particular interest to the consumer were carried on 
television. These included a discussion on Buying and Voting . . . Who 
Makes Up Your Mind? in which Dr George Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, and the author, J. B. Priestley, 
participated. Another conference discussion, Mass Promotion and the 
Individual also was televised. At this time the panel consisted of well 
known public relations and advertising men, with Dr Rollo May, author 
of Man In Search of Himself, as speaker. 

Citizens Forum, a co-operative project of the c Bc and the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, frequently brings to the fore topics 
of particular interest to the consumer. Last season the program brought 
two married couples representing opposite points of view to the plat- 
form to discuss the question Are Easy Payments Too Easy? The program 
opened with the couples briefly stating why they did or did not favour 
buying on credit. A panel consisting of a public relations officer, a 
professor of sociology, and a business administration expert, took over 
and discussed the question as set up by the two couples. 

In the Farms and Fisheries Department one of the most important 
topics discussed on the National Farm Radio Forum during the last yea 
hinged on the woman consumer and how her attitudes affect food prices. 
Entitled Does She Put the Price Tag On? the program had radio com- 
mentator June Dennis as chairman of a panel consisting of a member 
of the Canadian Association of Consumers and a representative of the 
food processing industry. The group heard the comments of women 
shoppers tape-recorded by Miss Dennis during a survey made earlier, 
to determine buving habits and whether women themselves feel they 
have an influence on food prices. The remarks of the women interviewed 


provided the panel with many unexpected points for discussion. 


LINK BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 
While it has the producers’ interests particularly at heart, Farms and 
Fisheries succeeds in acting as an etiective liaison between producer and 


consumer. Through the consumer information broadcasts it provides 
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regionally each Friday out of radio stations at Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver, homemakers learn what products on the market are in 
peak supply and consequently are the best bargains. At the same time 
the producer is assisted in the marketing of perishable goods. For in- 
stance, the Farm Department commentator may say there’s a glut of 
broilers on the market, and he mav offer advice as to how best to can 
w freeze the birds. The department reports that whenever recipes are 
offered on these Friday programs there is always a heavy demand for 
( uples. 

In addition to providing the consumer with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about farm and fish products, the Department also explains 
about any price changes — for instance, when the price of steers goes 
down that doesn’t necessarily mean an immediate change in counter 
prices. Nutrition, regarded as fundamental to any discussion about food, 
enters into the Farm broadcasts. Here the nutritive value of an item 
may be pointed out together with explanations about the general eco- 
nomic situation as regards this particular food. The importance of protein 
in the individual diet, for instance, might be tied in with information 
that there is a buvers’ market im cheese. 

Generally speaking, as seen from what has gone before, consumer 
education within the c Bc is directed for the most part to the woman 
in the home upon whom rests the burden of choosing the best that her 
money will buy, that will best suit the particular needs of her family. 
\nd it is important to this country’s economy that she be able to choose 
wisely and well 


Miss Rex is Program Organizer, Talks and Public Affairs, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto. 
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WE 
HELP A 
NATION BUY 


Jean L. Whitehill 


The American consumer is like a young boy at the circus ; there is so 
much going on and there are so many conflicting enticements from 
sideshow barkers that he finds it difficult to decide where his dimes will 
bring the most pleasure, so observed a professor of economics writing 
on consumer testing agencies in the Harvard Business Review. Perhaps 
he offers the reason why consumer testing organizations first developed 
in the United States. Faced with a multiplicity of brands and bombarded 
by the raucous siren calls of advertising, the American consumer early 
felt the need to set up his own safeguards against the unwise expendi- 


ture of his all too limited income. 


‘FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS’ 

In 1936, a few thousand dollars from fees of charter subscribers and 
from the small contributions of a few well-wishers provided the funds 
to start Consumers Union, a non-profit consumer testing organization. 
The entire budget for laboratories, salaries, tests and test samples in 
that vear was less than $20,000. It paid the rent, the printer and the 
$10-a-week salaries of staff members, and bought some of the needed 
equipment. From its rather more secure position twenty-one years later, 
with its monthly magazine at a circulation of over three-quarters of a 
million, Consumers Union is watching with svmpathetic interest and 


concern the difficult struggles attending the formation of ‘Consumers 


ig 
Unions’ in several European countries. In some cases cu feels very 
definitely like a godparent because the persons responsible for these 
European counterparts found their enthusiasm first engendered by visits 
to its headquarters in Mount Vernon, New York, or by trips to their 
countries by Cu’s president, Dr Colston Warne. In England, as one 
instance, the Association for Consumer Research has just published its 
first issue of a new quarterly magazine, Which?, carrving the results 
of tests on sunglasses aspirin scouring powder, etc. 


cu has been struck by the interest shown in its published material 


by its neighboring country to the north. Twenty to 25,000 copies of its 


monthly magazine go to Canadian news-stands alone every month. Sub- 

scriptions totalling more than 17,000 monthly account for the rest of the 

Canadian circulation, whose growth has resulted in an intensification of 
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requests for tests of products of Canadian manufacture. For example, 
in the current Christmas Buving Issue, for the first time Consumer Re- 
ports carries tests of eight Canadian brands of cigarettes. The obvious 
problems, however, of trving to keep up with frequent model changes 
and to report on a sufficient number of brands available to the majority 
of the readership, which is resident in the United States, may preclude 
for some time any extended or comprehensive coverage of Canadian 


brands, such as heavy durables or automobiles. 


\ WIDE RANG} 0 Ff COVERAG I 

For the person who has not actually seen a copy of Consumer Reports, 
it might prove helpful to scan vicariously a recent issue. A fairly typical 
one of interest to Canadian readers is that which was published in August. 
Its contents included comparison tests and ratings of forty-four brands 
of women’s nvlon hosiery, ratings of seventeen models of household 
refrigerators with freezers at top or bottom, dairy consultants’ judgments 
of fortv margarine brands, tests of thirty-five low-cost portable phono- 
graphs, ten interference filters for radios and for Tv sets, twenty-five 
eight-millimetre movie cameras ; the automotive consultants’ conclusions 
on the Checker Cab, now being sold as a family sedan, and on the 
current crop of Studebakers and Ramblers ; and an article on equipment 
suitable for cooking out of doors. 

To test products, to find out which of the many brands available 
on the market will best serve the consumer, is the main job of Consumers 
Union. To do this job cv calls on the knowledge, experience and skill 
of its laboratory staff met of a large group of consultants. It might be 
of interest to examine some of the techniques emploved to obtain the 
results published in the August issue. No laboratory testing method vet 
devised is entirely satisfactory in evaluating the performance of nylon 
stockings. While cu has in the past utilized the best techniques avail- 
able to simulate wear factors in the laboratory, it has become increasingly 
apparent that since nylon durability is largely a function of wearing, a 


full-scale use-test is really necessary. For the nylon project, a panel of 


700 use-testers was set up, se lected from a still greater number of 
women on the basis of their replies to a detailed questionnaire on their 
hosiery wearing habits. Each tester was provided with four stockings, 
each of a given brand, with all identification removed. Altogether 2800 
test samples were used. After twelve weeks of wear according to careful 
directions, the tests were halted and the results evaluated. Only fourteen 
brands earned a high rating for durability. 

Refrigerators lend themselves to machine tests and measurements 
of temperature, speed of ice making, and power consumption ; even so, 
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assessment of convenience tactors, such aS Case ot door opening and other 
design features, calls for subjective judgment by c u’s engineers. 

In fact there are many products whose ratings rely most heavils 
on evaluation of subjective factors. Sometimes the subjective judgments 
are those of technical consultants equipped by training and specialization 
for the particular problem. c u's dairy consultants judged the quality of 
margarines by comparing their taste, texture and other characteristics 
with those of butter, and found four brands to be as good as A-Grade 
butter in such factors as flavour, body, texture, uniformity of colour and 
dispersion of salt. 

A jury of trained listeners heard popular vocal and orchestral re- 
cordings played on thirty-five portable phonographs priced in the $20 
to $50 range. None was judged better than mediocre. Eight were rated 
as having satisfactory tone quality for such non-critical uses as a dance 
party, twenty were not even satisfactory for such purposes. Perhaps the 
most significant finding was that all but one model tested had excessive 
current leakage, while seven of those tested had to be rated Not Accept- 
able because they presented a dangerous — potentially lethal shock 
hazard 

Automobiles, purchased by c vu, are road tested by c v's automotive 
consultants. The Checker family sedan, Ramblers and Studebakers were 
measured and clocked and driven at least 2000 miles in order to assess 


steering, riding and handling qualities, among other criteria. 


BASIS OF SELECTION 

All the projects described in the August issue have one thing in common : 
cus conclusions are drawn in terms of the usefulness, economy and 
safety of the product when it is bought by the ultimate ‘average’ con- 
sumer, and whether it has what he wants in the particular product tested 
To go back of the published projects is to examine how c vu determines in 
the first place which product categories are to be tested. Here the basis 
for selection is the buying needs and plans of the readers as expressed 
in a vast amount of correspondence and through an annual mail 
questionnaire to which more than 100,000 subscribers reply. Once the 
product is chosen, a survey group studies the market. c u uses as many 
as necessary of its corps of more than eighty shoppers in sixty cities to 
determine which are the most widely distributed brands, whether of 
hosiery or cameras or margarine. Since cu cannot possibly test all of 
the brands available throughout the country, a selection must be made, 
and brand availability to Consumer Reports readers is the chief criterion 
for inclusion of a brand in the test program. Whether the product is 
interference filters for radio or for television receivers, or refrigerators, 
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or portable phonographs, the survey group supplements the first-hand 
information from the marketplace with studies of current advertising 
campaigns, trade surveys and sales statistics. It often consults with trade 
association officials, trade publication editors, and survey groups. 

The choice of models to be tested is often as difficult a matter as 
choice of brand, since some manufacturers — of refrigerators, for ex- 
ample may have many different models of the same product, and 
frequent introduction of new models may complicate the picture. Part 
of the survey group's job, therefore, is to provide the information which 
will permit the tests to be scheduled as soon as possible after the new 
models appear, and which will facilitate the selection of the most im- 
portant models — information which may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. Finally, the corps of shoppers is called into action again to 
purchase the necessary test samples, for none is ever either solicited or 
accepted from manufacturers. 

Before leaving the August issue of Consumer Reports, it should be 
noted that it also contains articles in two departments, Health and 
Medicine, and Economics for Consumers. The Human Ear, its structure, 
function and the ills to which it is heir, is described in lay terms. 
A New Approach to Credit Controls, prepared by cvu’s economic con- 
sultants, deals with the need for government action to protect those who 
buy on time from the sharp practices of some installment sellers. 


FROM THE SPECIFIC TO THE GENERAL 

That rounds out the examination of a typical example of cvu’s direct 
service to its readers — the August issue of Consumer Reports. c vu works 
for the benefit of all consumers by encouraging product improvement, 
by ‘speaking for the general consumer interest, and by supporting a re- 
search program of grants and fellowships in educational institutions. 
More and more manufacturers welcome the influence of c u because they 
are aware that informed consumers exert a healthful influence on business 
and on the entire economy. While exerting this influence, c u is never in 
any way the ‘captive’ of any business or industry. Its very reason for 
existence is the fact that it has no connection with any commercial in- 
terest, accepts no advertising and provides its ratings and reports of 
products solely for the information and use of the readers of Consumer 
Reports. Neither the ratings nor the reports may be used in advertising 
or for any commercial purpose. 


This can hardly be said without arousing a question — what might 
be referred to in the United States as the $64,000 question : how does 
Consumers Union support itself — buying test samples, paying salaries 
of technically trained personnel, printing a magazine ? The answer is 
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simple mathematics : by the size of its circulation. It must and does cut 
its coat to fit the cloth ; therefore, it is not surprising that while the 
products covered in the first issue in 1936 were milk, breakfast cereals 
and toilet soap, some of the products which could be included in the 
most recent (Christmas) issue are portable typewriters, food blenders, 
cameras, and six small foreign cars, for which projects all the samples 
were purchased by a. Ge 

The users and the uses of the Reports are many and varied. The 
magazines are ordered in bulk for teaching purposes in classes on eco 
nomics and the social sciences, business administration, home economics, 
science, mathematics. Copies go into public, university and _ special 
libraries. Reprints of general editorial material are made available to a 
variety of non-commercial users. Permission to reprint such articles is 
often granted to authors of text books, other magazines, and house 
organs. Some specific users have been Better Business Bureaux, public 
health agencies, Leagues of Women Voters, and the Armed Services. 

cu has made available its data to other technical organizations and 
has co-sponsored consumer conferences at several universities, including 
a recent two-day meeting on quality control at Rutgers University in 
New Jersey. Because of its orientation in adult education, Consumers 
Union is one of the more than one hundred participants in the Council 
of National Organizations of the Adult Education Association. 


As long as Cv’s ratings continue to offer comparative buying in 


formation, the use of which has enormously increased the consumer's 
chances of getting his money's worth, it does not seem unduly optimistic 
to predict its continued, even accelerated, growth both in circulation 
and in influence measured in terms of creating and maintaining decent 
living standards 


Mrs Whitehill is on the staff of Consumers Union, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





‘MRS 
CONSUMER’ 


Elizabeth Loosley 


‘You don’t wear an evening dress to scrub floors ! Women wanted sheer 
nylons — and they can’t expect them to wear like iron, while they're 
tramping in them all over a golf course !’ 

This is just the kind of vivid statement one would expect from 
Mrs W. R. Walton Jr., a lady already so well-known to Canadians that 
one more interview seems almost impertinent. But an issue on consumer 
education would not be complete without some reference to her long, 
outstanding career in this particular field. (Consumer education is, 
incidentally, only one among her many public-spirited activities). 

It is also characteristic of Mrs Walton that she agreed to an inter- 
view during a brief respite from strenuous weeks as the co-chairman of 
the Residential Division, Metropolitan Toronto’s United Appeal, inter- 
spersed with important provincial meetings of the 10p£ of which she 
is currently first National Vice-President. But there was no hint of hurry 
or bustle about the trim figure in grey slacks and a bright red jersey 
that opened the white door of a pleasantly modern house set into a 
Rosedale hillside, overlooking the ravine. It was a rare morning of leisure 
for Mrs Walton, one which she had planned for ‘sleeping in’. But she 
interrupted it to talk about a high-priority concern, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Consumers. 

A friendly, black and white Dalmatian was close on her mistress’s 
heels. ‘She’s been used to several acres and still thinks the whole street 
is her responsibility’ said Mrs Walton, ushering me into a comfortable 
pine-panelled recreation room with a massive brick fire-place. In a matter 
of moments I was seated in a big upholstered chair, a cup of coffee 
steaming at my elbow. 


WAR-TIME MEASURE 

‘It all started back in the War years’, Mrs Walton began. ‘I was active 
in war work and the 10 p E when Donald Gordon and the w p T B wanted 
women to fight inflation. 1 was involved in the Consumer Branch directed 
by Byrne Hope Saunders. Our job was to interpret the war regulations 
to women. We worked through women’s organizations across Canada — 
I planned and gave a lot of the two to ten minute talks. And then we 
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published a consumer bulletin that was distributed free to women all 
over the country. 

“When the War was over Graham Towers and the Bank of Canada 
were concerned about inflationary pressures. At that time women wanted 
price controls again. They were used to the war-time philosophy “watch 
prices and conserve” . But the problem wasn’t the same any longer.’ 

I asked Mrs W een if she didn’t feel that there were some conflict 
here. War conditions imposed upon women the necessity to ‘make do’ 
and postpone purchases. Peace-time advertising reverses the picture by 
pressuring women to buy more than they need on a deferred payment 
basis. 

‘Advertising is essential in a mass market depending on mass desire’, 
Mrs Walton declared. ‘But women don’t have to be victims by any 
means. Ten retailers returning one unsatisfactory product certainly 
— with the manufacturer | My father was one of the oldest retailers 

1 Western Canada and the business is carried on now by the third 
generation, so I should know if any one should. It’s all a matter of close 
co-operation between the customer, the retailer, and the manufacturer. 


CO-OPERATION THE KEY 

‘Now take the Dry-Cleaners’ Institute. We’ve worked closely with them 
behind the scenes until now there’s a chance to do testing with the 
fabric manufacturers. You know those pretty, inexpensive coc ktail dresses 
with glitter stuff sprayed on. But will they clean ? Women have a right 
to know that. Then stapling the tags on cleaned garments. It took some 
education from their own institute to curtail that practice ; but now the 
better cleaners safety-pin the tags to the garments. Anything that is 
practical and feasible can be accomplished through the proper trade 
channels’. 

This enthusiastic, common-sense approach is inseparable from the 
familiar, fashionable figure, the close-cut dark hair, the cigarette in the 
black holder, the slim, high-heeled pumps, which, when they appear 
in any number of settings — charitable activities, sports, consumer educa- 
tion, 10D £, Canadian Association for Adult Education — guarantee a 
forthright, practical and wise contribution. A B.A. and M.A. degree in 
Economics from the University of Saskatchewan gave Mrs Walton an 
excellent theoretical base for her work ; while her experience in directing 
a ‘hobby’ farm with her husband has taught her the ‘down-to-earth’ neces- 
sity of farmer-retailer-consumer co-operation. Mrs Walton is no imprac- 
tical dreamer! And as a top-ranking tennis and badminton player, she 
thoroughly understands the value of fair play. 

It is abundantly clear that Mrs Walton has great faith in the women 
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of Canada and that they, in turn, trust her. 

‘We had quite a time to get manufacturers to put the actual leg 
length on stockings. They were very reluctant to do it. Said the women 
wouldn’t know what it meant anyway. But one manufacturer took a 
chance. We put a note in the cac Bulletin, not mentioning the actual 
firm, of course, — just telling women that this brand did exist and ad- 
vising them to look around until they found it. Just from that little 
squib women would go into a store and insist on the make that had the 
leg length marked on it. Some clerks started to measure off the length 
on a yardstick but that wouldn't do. The women walked out — and the 
retailers lost customers. Finally the retailers said to the manufacturers, 
“The women have gone crazy. Give them what they want.” 

‘Ten years ago I asked some department store men what their 
wastage was in stockings snagged while they were being shown to cus- 
tomers. It was terrific. I asked them why they didn’t use ‘cellophane’ 
packages with the foot size and leg length marked on them! It’s just 
as simple as that. The customer calls the tune. Intelligent customers co- 
operating with retailers can have anything they want. But — and it’s a 
big but — if they want extra services they'll have to pay for them I’ 

‘WE TALKED OF MANY THINGS’ 

As she talked, Mrs Walton expertly went through a fat folder, taking 
out a set of recent Cac reports she thought would help me. With a 
quick cock of her head, she listened for a moment. “That’s my house 
guest’, she said. A few minutes later, a pleasant woman appeared from 
upstairs and was introduced as a prominent cAc member from New 
Brunswick. The newcomer poured herself a cup of coffee and joined in 
the conversation. 

‘Then there’s our Toy Testing Committee’, Mrs Walton went on. 
‘It’s the only one in Canada and I believe there’s another in New York. 
Manufacturers send their toys to the cac Toy Testing Committee and 
all sorts of people co-operate — psychologists, children’s nurseries, hos- 
pitals. The lady from New Brunswick laughed. 

‘You can’t ever tell about toys’, said she. “We took our son when 
he was four to pick out his own toy for a special treat. It was a big 
hardware store and he chose a three dollar game. On the way out, he 
noticed a saw for the same price up on the wall, a pretty big one. Quick 
as a flash he said, “Take back this fool game and give me the saw”.’ 

Mrs Walton defended the Toy Testing Committee and its scientific 
evaluations. ‘It took five years of work by ‘the original group — Citizens’ 
Committee on Children in Ottawa to get the toy manufacturers used 
to the idea. They did a wonderful job with their toy fair in Montreal.’ 
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The lady from New Brunswick agreed. “The success of the cac 
comes from the women at the top who know its strength. We're a little 
different from some organizations because we function from the top 
down. We can draw on all the professions and then pass the information 
down to the “grass roots”. And another thing ; we've trained women to 
read the labels on products. That's paid off too, because you can’t expect 
a thing to work unless you follow the directions care fully.’ 

My hour was almost up. I had hoped to learn more about Mrs 
Walton the person — but Mrs Walton does not talk about herself. 
Squarely she concentrates on the work she is doing; and there is not 
the slightest trace of the ‘prima donna’ about her. Neither the work 
nor the rewards it brings are seen by her as a personal triumph. Rather, 
it is the culmination of innumerable individual efforts, large and small, 
of which she herself is only a part. ‘Mrs Consumer’, the all-inclusive tag 
by which she is known to Canadian women everywhere, indicates, better 
than anything else, the nature of Mrs Walton’s generous, energetic con- 
tribution to the c ac and to Canada. 


DESIGN 
DELIVERS 
THE GOODS 


Norman M. Hay 


In any discussion of industrial design, one must realize that the con- 
sumer is the final arbiter of all manufacturing, for if the customer does 
not buy, or buys and is not happy, a product is a failure. The National 
Industrial Design Council, therefore, does not only concentrate its atten- 
tion on the consumer, but endeavours to exert influence on the people 
responsible for the design, manufacture and distribution of the product. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL DOES 
The N1pC tries in four ways to keep better durable consumer goods of 
contemporary design rolling out onto the market. First, the N1pc grants 
scholarships, makes publications and literature available, and sponsors 
lectures to aid the designer and to help create a more sympathetic 
atmosphere for him to pursue his work. Secondly, the nN 1p c encourages 
manufacturers to use these designers to create better products for the 
Canadian markets through the Design Award program, conferences and 
other means. Thirdly, the N1pc attempts to persuade the retailers to 
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stock well-designed articles and to display them attractively, and finally, 
through exhibitions, news releases, television and radio programs and 
publications, the Council tries to bring the importance of good design 
to the Canadian public. 

The Director of the British Council of Industrial Design once re- 
marked ‘Our job is to work ourselves out of a job.’ This applies equally 
to us, because if the four-fold program were to become wholly success- 
ful, there would be no need for the Council's existence. However, that 
seems a long way off. The Canadian market is still glutted with poorly 
made, shoddy and tasteless consumer goods which are annoying to use 
and depressing to live with. Many of the worst offenders are often pre- 
sented as modern design (or more frequently as ‘modernistic’) and do 
much to prejudice the shopper against contemporary design of taste 
and integrity. Window shopping in any busy Canadian street where 
furniture stores, appliances stores and china shops are to be found, tells 
a sad tale. Grotesque lamps contort from heavy bases, casting their light 
on bulky chesterfield suites, upholstered in hi ursh colours. Dining suites, 
decorated like side-show dancers brandish brass, chrome, mirror and 
shiny cheap varnish to attract customers. Bedroom suites of monstrous 
ugliness dazzle but give no clue that a designer was aware that he was 
creating furniture for a room in which to sleep. Curtain materials too, 
splashed with gold and odd squares and lines of vivid colour, suggest 
Christmas wrappings rather than fabric to clothe a room, enhance an 
atmosphere, and add charm, grace or comfort. 


‘MODERN’ DOES NOT ALWAYS MEAN ‘GOOD’ 
Organizations and individuals working to promote good design often 
make two mistakes. The first is to compare it with fussy over-ornamental 
relics of the Victorian age, and secondly to talk of contemporary design 
in such a pure and sterile way that it seems as though modern designers 
were joyless people so over-concerned with simplicity that no room was 
left for gaiety or real comfort and certainly not luxury. 

Victorian influences are no longer a problem in North America. 
Change is a key-note of this continent and the buying public is as un- 
familiar with the parlour of fifty yous ago and all its conventions as they 
are with Indian loghouses. The rel battle is between superficial, pre- 
tentious styling and honest and beautiful design, whether in a waste 
basket or a washing machine ; a shower curtain or an easy chair. And 
within the framework of honest design can be found the decorative and 
gay, the charming and attractive, or the comfortable and pleasant. 

The Council, which was formed in 1948 under the guidance of 
Donald W. Buchanan, is an independent advisory body of twenty manu- 
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‘Gift for the Bride’ Exhibition, ! 


Consumers Union tests durability of nvlon hosiery 
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facturers, retailers, designers, consumers, who set the policy for the 
Industrial Design Division of the National Gallery. The Secretary of 
the N1ipc is also the Director of the Design Centre in Ottawa. These 
positions were held by Mr Buchanan until 1956 when he became Asso- 
ciate Director of the National Gallery. The Design Centre staff is re- 
sponsible for bringing the best in contemporary design, both Canadian 
and international. to the Design Centre. The exhibitions change each 
month in these quarters, which are opposite the Chateau Laurier hotel 
in Ottawa. In addition, exhibitions, both large and small, are sent out 


to other centres, museums and galleries, stores, consumer groups, etc. 


Many more requests for exhibitions are received than can be filled, but 
1 

more exhibits are projected to fill specific needs as well as larger dis- 

plays for general audiences. 


REWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE 

The Design Awards program is probably the most widely known activity 
of the Council. Each year in March, Awards are presented to Canadian 
manufacturers and designers whose products are judged outstanding in 
design by an independent jury. Photographs with descriptive captions 
of all winning products are published annually in a booklet which is 
available from the Design Centre. Another booklet Design Index in- 
cludes all those items which are chosen throughout the year to be of a 
standard of excellence in design. Articles included in the Awards and 
Index booklets are of both Canadian and foreign design, but for eligi- 
bilitv, they must be manufactured in Canada. 

The fundamental aim of the Council is to sell not products but an 
idea. If we are successful in this, better products will be made, distributed 
and sold, and everyone will benefit. If, however, the idea of good de- 
sign is to be brought home to the Canadian public, the Council must 
maintain the highest possible standards in judging design. Canadian 
products must be able to stand equally with foreign products. We can 
no longer adopt a parochial attitude of ‘this is good considering it is 
Canadian’. Good design is an international language. 


Mr Hay is Secretary, National Industrial Design Council, Ottawa. 





GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION FOR 
THE CONSUMER 


Claire Barriger 


Three main Federal Government units carry on a consumer education 
program relating to the buving of foods. These are : 

(1) The Consumer Section of the Marketing Service, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, headed by Miss Laura C. Pepper with ten other 
home economists, three of whom are bilingual. 

(2) The Home Economics Section of the Inspection and Consumer 
Service, Canada Department of Fisheries, headed by Miss M. Myer with 
eight other home economists. 

(3) The Consumer Relations Section of the Food and Drug Direc- 
torate, Department of National Health and Welfare, headed by Miss 
E. M. Ordway 


CONSUMER SECTION, 

CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

This Section maintains a national food information service for consumers, 
to advise them on the buying and using of Canadian agricultural foods. 
The purpose behind the service is to develop the domestic market for 
farm products on behalf of the agricultural producers in this country. 
The Consumer Section is, therefore, a link between the producer and 
the consumer. 

Besides providing facts on the buying and using of Canadian foods 
it is the duty of the Consumer Section to familiarize consumers with 
existing food regulations which are under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. This is done by inte rpreting grading regulations and grade market- 
ing in such a way that the consumer will have a clear understanding of 
the real difference between the grades of a food product, thus enabling 
her to select the quality best suited for her needs. 

Information is also supplied on the standardizing of food containers ; 
the merchandising of foods, in which field changes are continually taking 


place ; and on the availability of foods, with particular emphasis on 
seasonal foods and food products which are most abundant. 

The Consumer Section works in close co-operation with the four 
commodity divisions of the Marketing Service — Dairy Products, Fruit 
and Vegetable, Livestock and Livestock Products, and Poultry. These 
Divisions are the main source of information on food supplies, grading 
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inspection and marketing trends. When changes in grading and other 
regulations affecting consumers are being considered by a Division, the 
Consumer Section is consulted. Similarly, consumer opinions, commen- 
dations and complaints received by the Section are reported to the 
Division concerned. 

Some merchandising projects and surveys to determine consumer 
preferences in foods, are carried out jointly with the commodity Divisions 
and the Economics Division of the Marketing Service. The results of such 
studies are of great assistance when changes in grading and other aspects 
of merchandising are under consideration. 

At headquarters in Ottawa, the Consumer Sectiow is well equipped 
to conduct extensive experimental work on foods and the test kitchens 
are in constant use. For several years, experimental projects have been 
undertaken to determine the best home methods of preserving various 
perishable foods by freezing, canning, pickling and jam and jelly making. 
Other long-term projects have been conducted to establish preferred 
cooking methods for various foods. For example the results of one such 
project, the cooking of all cuts of fresh and frozen meats, were published 
recently in a new Consumer Section bulletin, Meat — How to Buy — How 
to Cook.® 

For all of this experimental work, foods are bought in retail stores 
so that they will be the same as those available to consumers. Following 
the completion of each series of tests, taste panels are held and the 
preference of the judges, as indicated in their scoring of the samples, 
is an important factor in finalizing recommendations to be given to con- 
sumers. Economy and practicability of method and, in some cases, com- 
parative nutritional values are also taken into consideration. 

How is all this information passed on to the consumer ? Several 
methods are used. Publications based on the results of experimental work, 
and prepared in both English and French, are widely distributed. Home- 
makers are encouraged to write to the Section for information with the 
result that many enquiries are received and acknowledged each day. 
Staff home economists address meetings of national, provincial and local 
women's organizations. Demonstrations are given to adult and student 
groups. Senior home economists take part in conventions of food pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. Press and radio releases, 
magazine articles, radio and television broadcasts, films, filmstrips and 
exhibits are other means used to convey Consumer Section information 
to the public. 


Although the program of consumer education carried on by the 


* Available for 50 cents a copy from Queen’s Printer, Hull, Quebec. 
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Consumer Section is mainly directed towards urban consumers, a close 
liaison has been established with the Provincial Extension Services which 
carry on a broad home economics program with rural homemakers. There 
is also very close contact with home economists and others in industry, 
health services, schools and voluntary organizations and assistance is 
given wherever it is required. 

With the exception of the bulletin Meat — How to Buy — How to 
Cook (previously mentioned), all Consumer Section publications are 
available in single copies free of charge from the Information Service, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ontario. The publications 
are also available free of charge in quantity to home economists and 
nutritionists of provincial departments of education, health and _ agri- 
culture ; home economics departments of universities ; municipal depart- 
ments of health and welfare and other organizations conducting adult 
education programs. Requests for bulletins in quantity should be ad- 
dressed directly to the Consumer Section. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 

The aim of the Home Economics Section of the Department of Fisheries 
is to teach the Canadian consumer how best to buy, store, handle and 
cook the different varieties of fish and shellfish, and thereby increase the 
popularity and consumption of fish. 

In carrying out their purpose, the home economists of this Section 
follow many of the same channels used by the Consumer Section of the 
Department of Agriculture. There are some differences in the two 
services but these are chiefly in their organization. Instead of one 
centralized test kitchen and office, the Home Economics Section of the 
Department of Fisheries has six test kitchens — the main one in Ottawa, 
and others in Montreal, Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. One 
home economist is stationed in each of the latter five, and the rest of the 
staff is in Ottawa. 

Another difference in their set-up is that instead of the staff of the 
Home Economics Section being responsible for preparing their publica- 
tions, releases, films, etc. a home economist is employed especially for 
this purpose by the Information Service of the Department. 

In the Ottawa test kitchen, recipes are tested and developed for 
use in recipe bulletins, leaflets and the Department’s three monthly re- 
leases for press, radio and television. In the branch test kitchens, varieties 
of fish peculiar to the particular area and not easily obtainable in Ottawa, 
are tested. Very often recipe testing and other experimental work is done 
by the regional home economists at the request of local fish firms. 
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Bulletins, leaflets, releases and filmstrips on buying and using the 
various types of Canadian fish, are as previously mentioned, prepared in 
co-operation with the Information Service. Most of the publications are 
available free in both English and French. (For details write to The 
Information Service, Canada Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ontario. ) 

In addition to testing and preparing printed and other material for 
consumer education, the home economists of the Department of Fisheries 
give demonstrations and filmstrip lectures to students (from elementary 


school through universitv), homemakers and food handlers. They also 


make guest appearances on radio and television programs. Members of 
the Home Economics Section attend all the major national and provincial 
conventions sponsored by food workers and at the larger conventions they 
staff a Department of Fisheries exhibit. 

In the field of public relations, the staff of the Ottawa test kitchen 
from time to time provide fish luncheons for various groups such as : the 
Cabinet, the Members of Parliament, foreign dignitaries studying this 
country’s fisheries, and radio and press people. The regional home 
economists have undertaken the same sort of service for Fisheries 
Associations. 


CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 

DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH 

AND WELFARE 

The purpose of the Food and Drugs Act is primarily consumer protec- 
tion ; protection against health hazards and fraud in the advertising, sale 
and use of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices. It is most im- 
portant that consumers and the general public be aware of the existence 
of this organization so that they may know where to bring their com- 
plaints and their problems. 

The function of the Consumer Relations Section of the Food and 
Drug Directorate is to provide information to the general public for 
these expressed objectives and to co-ordinate similar work of all divisions 
of the Directorate. 

Pamphlets describing the work and bringing any particular appro- 
priate matter to the attention of the public, are prepared and distributed. 
These booklets are distributed to societies and organized groups as well 
as to individual consumers. 

Displays depicting the organization, fields of interest and methods 
of working of the Directorate are shown at many exhibitions, conven- 
tions and universities across Canada. These exhibits also provide an 
opportunity for distribution of pamphlets, discussion of standards and 
other requirements of the Acts as they effect the consumer. Press re- 
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leases on matters of general interest are issued and assistance is provided 
to writers preparing magazine articles and radio or television scripts 
dealing with food and drug subjects. 

Collection and recording of all speeches and other informational 
material from the regions and other divisions is made by the Consumer 
Relations Section and contact with consumer organizations is maintained 
and co-ordinated. 


Mrs Barriger is Home Economist, Consumer Section, Marketing Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


(Continued from page 114) 


gress in the ten years of its existence may be measured by the extent to 
which Governinent and industry alike are now accepting Cac as the 
official representative of Canadian consumers and turning to it to ascer- 
tain consumer opinion, and through it, channeling information concern- 
ing many aspects of the complex price and supply problem. 

‘Through cac, the consumer movement is firmly established in 
Canada. If it is sound in its principle, that an enlightened consumer 
opinion is of as great importance as any other single factor in main- 
taining the economic stability of this country, c a c can and will continue 
to play an ever-expanding part in this great movement.’ 


This article is based on excerpts from two articles by Mrs W. R. Walton, 
Jr., Past National President of the Canadian Association of Consumers. 
(1) Dollars and Sense. WESTERN RETAILER, pp. 16-21, October 1957. 
(2) Progress in Consumer Representation. BUSINESS QUARTERLY, Winter 
issue, 1953. 





BETTER BUSINESS 
IS EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


Claude Root 


‘The road to Hell said James Boswell, famed eighteenth century author, 
‘is paved with good intentions.’ 

Of course, the cobbles with which Boswell’s nether regions are 
paved were good intentions which obviously went awry . . . ill-founded 
intentions which were badly executed and failed to mature into good 
deeds. This sounds like the beginning of a preachment but I hasten to 
assure you that any further similarity to sermonizing will be coincidental. 

I have been asked to tell you something about an organization which 
was founded upon good intentions only thirty years ago in Canada, and 
since has tended to create a reasonable facsimile of Hades upon earth 
for many wrong-doers in the realm of business. I am referring naturally 
to the Better Business Bureau movement which is paved with some 


fundamentally solid and enduring flagstones. 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
One of these foundation stones is the basic belief that approximately 
ninety-seven per cent of established Canadian business firms are funda- 
mentally honest. They realize that the Canadian business structure is 
built upon consumer confidence and that this public goodwill comes first 
in all their policy planning. After all, it is axiomatic that customers are 
easier to retain than to regain. 

Immediately the thought comes to mind, ‘If there’s only an odd three 


per cent of business which doesn’t toe the line, why set up a lot of 


regulatory machinery to deal with such an insignificant minority ?’ 

Under our system of Canadian free enterprise — and it is no exag 
geration to say that the Better Business Bureau is one of the strongest 
champions of free enterprise this country possesses —a minority may 
be a constructive power for good, or may exert a surprisingly potent 
force in undermining people’s belief and confidence in our system. By 
the same token, the criminal element in Canada constitutes only a 
trifling minority, but their apprehension, prosecution and correction 
require us to budget a totally disproportionate outlay for board, lodging 
and administration, all from taxes levied from decent, law-abiding 
citizens. A parallel exists in commerce. 
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The aim of the Better Business Bureaux is, in essence, to protect the 
good name of honest business against its detractors. Nothing can be more 
important to a man than his reputation. Today, business generally is 
under attack from several quarters ; perhaps not a direct frontal attack, 
but a kind of sniping campaign to hinder and harass the whole system 
as much as possible. A new shade of meaning has crept into such terms 
as ‘capitalism’, ‘profit motive’, “big business’, ‘trusts’, and it is by no 
means complimentary. 


rHE CURIE 

One wav in which organized business is counter-attacking is through 
the Better Business Bureaux. In the Bureaux movement, business has 
a weapon that is down-to-earth and convincing ; non-partisan and non- 
political. They are simply making and keeping customers as friends by 
offering expert help free of charge in matters big and small involving 
dissatisfaction with business transactions. Through the Bureaux, business 
is demonstrating that it does have a conscience in its dealings with its 
patrons. 

The scope of the Bureaux’ work is too comprehensive to go into 
detail in the space available but I will endeavour to explain it as briefly 
as possible. What we're trving to do on behalf of business is this : To 
eliminate whenever we can the causes of complaints against Canadian 
enterprise. How do we tackle this ? In several ways :— 

By trying to prevent unfair treatment of consumers. 

By promoting fair selling and advertising practices. 

By prosecution of fraud when persuasion and example are of no avail. 

By educating householders and their families in better buymanship. 

By the furtherance of a better understanding generally of business- 

consumer relations . . . to help interpret business to its clientele. 

Can you imagine anything more vitally important under present 
conditions ? And to do this work, not one cent is asked of the public! 
The cost is gladly borne by businessmen of vision and generosity of spirit. 


I should emphasize, too, that the seven Canadian units are operated 


on a surprisingly tight budget, especially when viewed in relation to the 
returns vielded. Each Bureau maintains statistics which show that last 
vear they jointly looked after 100,000 complaints or queries. And every 
one of those complaints or queries was aimed toward the retention of 
somebody's goodwill and to keep hard-earned dollars in legitimate 
business channels. So this demonstration of community service is like- 
wise one of the least expensive. It is not operated for profit and I can 
assure you that the individual budgets are prudently administered. 
Each successive year confronts us with a bigger job and usually we out- 
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strip our membership support. 

Most of the preventive casework of our movement is done with 
a minimum of publicity. Most Bureaux issue at least one bulletin monthly 
while the press and radio find news value in our releases and are most 
co-operative. We are also on excellent terms with kindred organizations 
in trade circles as our work does not overlap their own functions. About 
fifty Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce across Canada actually 
subscribe to local Bureau support as members. 


\ MISCONCEPTION 

| should like right here to correct one misconception about the Better 
Business Bureaux’ activities. The corrective role of the organization is 
sometimes deliberately misconstrued by those few who have no hesitanc 
in denouncing every worthwhile endeavour. They infer that we set our- 
selves up as blue-nosed critics, sniping continually at everybody and 
everything connected with business, and this we quite naturally resent. 
We criticize constructively and we do not just dream up these criticisms. 
They are based on good, sound precedents and ethical practices. The 
basis for our judgment is a Bureau publication known as the ‘Guide for 
Retail Advertising and Selling’. The Guide, in turn, is founded upon the 
Bureau’s ten point Fair Trade Code for Advertising and Selling which 
everv Better Business Bureau Member undertakes to observe when 


admitted. This document was drafted years ago by the parent association 


of all Deiat. and I think you'll agree that it is comprehensive and 
conducive to scrupulous behaviour. 


rHE B.B.B. CODE 

1 Serve the public with honest values 

2 Tell the truth about what is offered. 

3 Tell the truth in a forthright manner so its significance may be 
understood by the trusting as well as the analytical. 

4 Tell customers what they want to know ; what they have a right 
to know and ought to know about what is offered so that they may buy 
wisely and obtain maximum satisfaction from their purchases. 

5 Be prepared and willing to make good as promised and without 
quibble on any guarantee offered. 

6 Be sure that the normal use of merchandise or service offered 
will not be hazardous to public health or life. 

Reveal material facts, the deceptive concealment of which might 
cause consumers to be misled. 

8 Advertise and sell merchandise or service on its merits, and re- 
frain from attacking your competitors or reflecting unfairly upon their 
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products, services or methods of doing business. 

9 If testimonials are used, use only those of competent witnesses 
who are sincere and honest in what they have to say about what you sell. 

10 Avoid all tricky devices and schemes such as deceitful trade-in 
allowances, fictitious list prices, false and exaggerated comparative prices, 
bait advertising, misleading free offers, fake sales and similar practices 
which prey upon human ignorance and gullibility. 

There are very few loopholes in this Code to admit questionable 
manoeuvres and it must be obvious that if this Code were conscientiously 
observed, business would in short order be rid of reproach and suspicion. 


OUR JOB 
The slogan of the Association is ‘Before You Invest — Investigate.’ It is 
quite well-known in those communities where there is a Bureau in 
operation, but sadly, it is not as wsll observed as it might be. Preven- 
tion is so much easier than cure that we welcome inquiries before a 
purchase of merchandise or services is made, or a contract signed, 
rather than a complaint later. We understand punitive measures only 
as a last resort. 

Sometimes it is just a little hard to sympathize with careless or 
thoughtless people who come crying to the Bureau after signing a non- 
cancellable legal contract, or buying a pig in a poke. Confidence men are 
still finding suckers to take gold bricks. In one of our centres a man signed 
up for about $5,000 worth of dancing-lessons. Some case histories are 
colourful or even amusing, others are pathetic and some are downright 
tragic. When they come to the Bureau, their confidence in us is rather 
touching. We may be powerless to assist them but we do what we can. 
Sometimes people are satisfied just to have us listen to their hard luck 
stories, so we've become good listeners too. Our classic anecdote con- 
cerns the retired schoolteacher who brought us some old share certificates 
in long defunct mines. When asked if she had consulted the Bureau 
before purchasing, she replied, “No, | was afraid you'd tell me not to 
buy them!’ 


rHE CONSUMERS JOB 
If what I have told you signifies anything, it will mean that only the 
voice of the consumer raised in protest will be heeded by advertisers 
and advertising media especially when brought to the cold realization 
that this voice emanates from the final and sole jury sitting in judgment 
upon their business practices. 

You may co-operate by delegating a small consumer panel to 
acquaint itself with Better Business methods in scanning advertising 
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copy. We will undertake to instruct this panel so that it can spot 
advertising statements which are misleading or false. You can lend 
moral support to the Bureau in the task with which it is faced. Your 
panel would be invited to familiarize itself with the routine of BBB 
operation. You will have access to our “Guide for Retail Advertising and 
Selling’ and will have the benefit of expert coaching by our Department 
Managers, particularly that of our Merchandise Department. Details of 
this liaison can be worked out later if the idea appeals to vou. As laymen 
vou can scarcely be expected to criticize intelligently until you become 
aware of what factors constitute a breach of ethics or are not in the 
interests of consumers. The Bureau also makes use of merchandise 
shoppers to purchase certain advertised articles in order to check them 
against the claims made for them such as availability, range of size and 
colour, content, value, origin and many other features. Your panel might 
be interested in supplementing these activities. After all, most women 
like to shop and ask questions, 

On this point I'll close but with the hope that I am leaving some 
thing tangible with vou which will merit vour own study and 
consideration. 


This material has been contributed by the Montreal Better Business 
Bureau and consists of two speeches made by Mr Root, its General 
Manager, one of which was published in “Merit News’, (the house organ 
of Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited) March, 1953. The group 
referred to in the second to last paragraph is the Canadian Association 
of Consumers. 





CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 
FILMS 


There are two main categories of Canadian films available to consumer 
education. (1) The kind of documentary produced by The National Film 
Board and (2) the sponsored films of commercial firms. 


CANADIAN DOCUMENTARIES 
Designed for Living. 11 mins. b & w. 16mm. Produced by NFB for the 

Design Centre of the National Gallerv, 1956. 

What Canada is accomplishing in the field of industrial design, and 
how the National Industrial Design Council is encouraging good design 
for contemporary living, are illustrated in this film in a wide selection 
of household articles. The film defines good design, providing a yard- 
stick for the consumer to use in assessing the merits of manufactured 
goods ranging from kitchen utensils to living room furniture. 


Eyewitness; Item 84. 11 mins. b & w. 16mm. and 35mm. NFB. 

Consumers unite to solve shopping problems. The all-female Cana- 
dian Association of Consumers proves a boon to Canadian housewives 
by urging manufacturers to make improvements in various goods. 


Farm Homes Beautiful. 19 mins., colour. 16mm. Produced by NFB for 

Canada Department of Agriculture, 1947. 

How a farm home can enhance or mar the beauty of its natural 
setting. Two properties, run-down and dilapidated, are acquired by new 
owners. The methods by which thev bring order and beauty into the 
farm grounds in the course of one season are illustrated. 


Fibre Flax. 11 mins. colour. 16mm. Produced by NFB for Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1949. 
A review of the processes involved in cultivating, harvesting and 
spinning flax in Canada. Pioneer ways of gathering and treating the flax 
before it goes to the mill outline the processes of breaking and scutching 


the flax and of sorting and combing the fibre. Final sequences review 
finished products from the flax plant ; printed linens, fish nets, fine paper, 
linen thread, linseed oil, livestock feed. and a variety of linen goods 
turned out by home industry. 
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Harvest in the Valley, 13 mins. colour or b & w. 16mm. & 25mm. 
(Canada Carries On Series). Produced by NFB for Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1955. 


A description of large-scale potato farming in one of Canada’s 
largest export areas—the Saint John Valley of New Brunswick. The 
film shows the harvesting of a bumper crop: the specially designed, 


motor-driven machines that lay bare row upon row of tubers ; the crews 
of potato pickers who follow close behind, filling thousands of barrels 
in a season ; and the mammoth warehouses where potatoes are sorted 
and graded for export. 


Milk-Made. 27 mins. colour or b & w. Produced by NFB for Canada 

Department of Agricuiture, 1951. 

The rigid scientific tests supplied to the many mechanized processes 
involved in the production of pasteurized, condensed and powdered milk, 
and of butter, cheese and ice cream. Concludes with views of a modern, 
scientifically equipped dairy barn. 


Prairie Homes. 22 mins. colour. 16mm. Produced by NFB for Canada 
Department of Agriculture, 1947. 
A demonstration of ways in which prairie farm homes can be made 
more attractive ... A prairie farmer draws on the advice of government 
experts who have developed special techniques to solve his problems. 


Quality Beef. 15 mins. colour. 16mm. Produced by NFB for Canada 

Department of Agriculture, 1947. 

An analysis of quality in beef and a survey of Canada’s cattle in- 
dustry. Methods practised by successful producers of quality beef, im- 
provement of stock by selective breeding, and the recognition of high- 
giade meat for the family roast are conveyed by scenes on the cattle 
range, at the famous Calgary Bull Sale and in a friendly chat with the 
local butcher. 


Stamp of Approval. 18 mins. colour or b & w. 16mm. Produced by NFB 

for Canada Department of Agriculture, 1950. 

Shows the intensive program of experimentation and selection that 
lies behind the ‘Canada approved’ label on agricultural exports. Selective 
breeding of dairy cattle, development of improved strains of poultry and 
hogs, garden produce and grain, are all part of a pattern of improvement 
achieved through the close co-operation of Canadian farmers, agricultural 
scientists and government officers. 
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Story of Standards. 22 mins. colour or b & w. 16mm. Produced by NFB 

for Canada Department of Agriculture, 1950. 

What government and municipal food inspection does to ensure 
quality standards for the Canadian consumer. From the colourful array 
of foods on grocery shelves, the film takes us behind the scenes to can- 
ning factories and processing plants. We see the inspection and grading 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, poultry, eggs and dairy products, as well 
as the research done to discover new and better wavs of food processing. 
We also see how action by consumer groups in one Canadian community 
resulted in inspection and safe handling of the city’s meat supplies. 


Western Wheat. 25 mins. colour or b & w. 16mm. Produced by NFB for 

Canada Department of Agriculture, 1952. 

The drama of the wheat harvest as seen on millions of Western 
acres .. . the flow of a river of grain — from combine to truck, to prairie 
elevator, to grain cars, to marshalling vards and, finally, to Great Lakes 
terminal elevators and freighters. Grading and inspection at each stage 
of transit ensures top quality export wheat ; scientists strive to produce 
still hardier varieties. The film ends with a sequence on breadmaking in 
a large bakery. 


What’s Under the Label? (Canada Carries On Series) 11 mins. b & w. 
16mm. Produced by NFB for Department of National Health and 
Welfare, 1949. 

The story of how Canada’s pure food and drug laws are enforced — 
the checking of food in retail stores, testing in government laboratories, 
destruction of faulty products. With new foods and drugs coming on 
the market daily, the film reminds us, this constant vigilance is essential 
for the protection of the Canadian consumer. (Shorter version of The 
Unadulterated Truth.) 


The Unadulterated Truth. 21 mins. b & w. 16mm. Produced by NFB for 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 1950. 
Perfect confidence in the safety of food and drugs sold in Canada 
is made possible by the vigilance of scientists in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The ‘good’ old days, when the gullible 


public had no defense against adulterated foods or wild claims for patent 


medicines, are contrasted with the strictly enforced government inspec- 
tion of today. Inspectors of the Food and Drug Divisions are shown 
collecting samples of products for testing. Work with rabbits and white 
rats illustrates aspects of research on safe cosmetics and drugs. (Longer 
version of What's Under the Label?) 
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Why Grow Fat Hogs? 14 mins. colour or b & w. 16mm. Produced by NFB 
for Canada Department of Agriculture, 1955. 
A film for hog producers, illustrating reasons for maintaining the 
high quality of breed, type and finish of market hogs which meets 
established consumer demand. In a meat packing plant we are shown 


Government-approved methods of carcass grading. The film’s narrator 


demonstrates, with cuts from carcasses of differing quality, how the lean, 


bacon-ty pe hog will command better prices than one grown largely to fat. 


The World at Your Feet. 22 mins. colour or b & w. 16mm. & 35mm. 
Produced by NFB for Canada Department of Agriculture, 1953. 
Man’s inevitable and invaluable associate, the soil, is shown in a 

new light —a veritable thriving community in miniature, populated by 
living things of the animal, plant and insect worlds, some draining the 
soil of its usefulness, others contributing to its productivity. How the 
soil world maintains a harmonious balance is shown in highly magnified 
sequences. 


Your Morning Milk. 11 mins. sd. b & w. Produced by NFB for Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 1948. 
Protection of milk we see begins on the farm, continues through 
handling at the dairy, and is finally the responsibility of the housewife. 


FILMSTRIPS 
The Consumer Section, Marketing Service, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, offers the following filmstrips 

Buy By Grade 

Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables 
(Available through Visual Aids Directorates or their eqpivalent in each 
province. Copies may be purchased through the n F B.) 
The Home Economics Section, Canada Department of Fisheries, offers 
the following filmstrips 

Oven Cookery of Fish 

The Way to Cook Fish 

Animated Fish Cook Book 

Let's Serve Shellfish 

Let’s Serve Canned Salmon 
(These filmstrips, with their accompanying recipe bulletins produced for 
the use of the home economists of the Department, are loaned on request 
to teachers of home economics and to leaders of women’s club groups. 
Address Chief, Home Economics Section, Department of Fisheries, 
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Ottawa). 


SPONSORED FILMS 
Free Films ; Directory of Sources of Free 16mm. Sponsored Films in 

Canada. Compiled and published by Crawley Films Limited, 19 

Fairmount Avenue, Ottawa. 

This edition, the second, published in 1954, lists 256 sources, giving 
access to more than 8,000 free films. It was prepared in co-operation with 
The Association of Canadian Advertisers; The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce ; The Canadian Film Institute ; The Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agencies ; and The National Film Board of Canada. A new 
edition will be available in December 1957. 


Crawley Homemaker Film Program 

This is a new, ‘unique motion-picture advertising service, including 
production, promotion and distribution directed to Canada’s homemakers. 

‘Each company participating in the program will have its own ex- 
clusive, top quality, sound, colour Homemaker film, individually de- 
signed to show all product features to Canadian women and home 
economics students .. . 

‘.. . Crawley Films will collaborate with participating companies or 
their advertising agencies to determine the most suitable tvpe of motion 
picture presentation for the product. Films can be in English, French or 
both. 

‘The Dominion Homemaker Film Library will purchase, promote 
and distribute without charge the 16mm. prints of &Slms produced for 


this program. Films will be loaned free to responsible women’s groups and 


schools on application to any branch store or by writing direct to 
Dominion Stores Head Office. Borrowers need not even be customers. 
A complete film library service will keep films in good condition and 
periodic totals will be available to sponsors. For further information about 
this program write to Crawley Films Limited, 19 Fairmont Ave., Ottawa. 





BOOKS 
AND 
PAMPHLETS 


Material of this kind is abundant for consumer education ; and equally 
divided between the publications of government, independent organiza- 
tions, and advertising. Since it is manifestly impossible to make an 
exhaustive list, only a few of the many available publications are in- 


cluded ; and no attempt has been made to cover material sponsored 


commercialls 


INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTS 

American Library Association 

The Association reviews books which may be sold from door-to-door or 
through channels other than recognized publishing houses. These ap- 
peared (beginning in 1930) in The Subscription Books Bulletin ; and 
are now published in the A.L.A. Booklist. Many public libraries have this 
periodical on file. It may be secured from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, U.S.A. (annual sub- 
scription $6.00). 


Canada Department of Agriculture (Marketing Service, Consumer 
Section) 
Various publications are issued, including Foods for the Family ; Freezing 
Foods ; Buy By Grade ; Apples ; Eggs. Posters and charts include : Beef 
Large and Small ; Pork — Large and Small ; Lamb — Large and Small ; 
Canadian Standard Egg Grades — Large. Meat — How to Buy — How to 
Cook is sold by the Queen's Printer, Ottawa, at fifty cent per copy with 
twenty-five percent discount allowed on orders of 100 copies or more. 
Remittance payable to the Receiver General of Canada should accompany 
the order which should be sent directly to the Queen’s Printer 


Canada Department of Fisheries 

A wide range of material is available. A complete listing may be obtained 
by writing to the Information and Educational Service, Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa 


Canadian Association of Consumers 
The Association membership fee of $1.00 includes several national and 
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provincial c ac Bulletins each year. Program Kits are issued from time 
to time. The current one Gifts for the Bride will be available at the end 
of January 1958. For Toy Buying Guide, see National Industrial Design 
Council. Membership fees should be sent to Canadian Association of 
Consumers, National Head Office, 157 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 4. 


Consumers’ Research Inc., is a non-profit institution. It is organized and 
operates as a scientific, technical, and educational service for consumers 
It has no connections with business or advertising ; its support comes 
solely from the consumers who read Consumers’ Research Bulletins. 

The Consumer Bulletin is issued monthly by Consumer Research, 
Inc., at Washington, N.J.; all rights reserved. Subscription price (12 
issues) $4 per year, U.S.A. (Canada and foreign, $4.20). Single copy 
10c. For libraries, schools, and colleges, a special subscription of nine 
monthly Bulletins (October-June, inclusive) is available at $3.00; Canada 
and foreign, $3.20. 


Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., Mount Vernon, N.Y., U.S.A. 
As the article earlier in this issue indicates, Consumers Union is devoting 
more attention to Canadian products. The Consumers Union publishes 


an annual Buying Guide issue and monthly Consumer Reports. Again, 
many public libraries have these reports. Annual subscription, $5.00. 


National Industrial Design Council (an extension of the National Gallery 

of Canada) 
Design Index. Since its inception, N1pc has maintained at the Design 
Centre, an Index of approved Canadian designs of merit. This takes the 
form of a photographic archives which is used for publicity and infor- 
mation and can be drawn on by any interested firm, group or individual. 
Design Awards (1953- ) annual publication. 10c. 
In 1953, by means of Design Awards, N 1p Cc first gave recognition and 
publicity throughout Canada and internationally to good design in 
Canadian products, whether the designs were of Canadian or other 
origin. Special awards were made to the Canadian designers responsible 
for the items chosen for a Design Award. 
Design for Canadian living. 1955. pp. 24. 
How can we sell more modern furniture? A conference sponsored by 
the Council, Toronto, Canada, October 30, 1954. pp. 40. 
Toy Buying Guide ; prepared by the Tov Testing Committee of the 
Canadian Association of Consumers and the Citizens’ Committee on 
Children in co-operation with the National Industrial Design Council. 
Ottawa: the Council, 1957. pp. 16. 10c. 
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Toronto Better Business Bureau, Inc. 

The Bureau issues a Bulletin (1939- ) and a series Facts You Should 
Know About . . . covering a wide range of products and services. The 
address of the Bureau is 85 Richmond Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 

Are easy payments too easy? (Citizens’ Forum Pamphlet no. 16, March, 
1957). Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, 113 St George 
Street, 1957. pp. 7. 10c. 

Buying and voting — who makes up your mind? (Report of the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs Third Annual Winter Conference, February 


pp. 60. mimeo. 

Consumer behaviour and motivation (1955 Marketing Symposium, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Bulletin vol. 53, no. 45). Robert H. Cole, Editor. 
Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Economic and Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois, 1956 
pp. 121. 
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HOW THEY 
DO IT 
ELSEWHERE 


CONSUMER CONFERENCE OF 

GREATER CINCINNATI 

Do you ever feel disgusted when you have to rush from the laundry to 
answer the telephone to find out that someone wants to clean your 
furnace, upholster your furniture ; or when you have material (that you 
expected to be serviceable) shrink and fade ? You feel helpless and 
wonder if there is an organization that could help, for you know that all 
kinds of groups are organized to work for their own interests. 

There is such an organization, the largest and the oldest in the 
U.S. It is the Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati, that has been 
helping people solve such problems for over twenty-five years. This 
organization started during the depression by a member of a class in 
consumer buying in the College of Hume Economics, Cincinnati Univer- 
sity. This member thought all women should have the information such 
as was given in this class. As a result she and her colleagues started the 
organization. 

The Conference has worked on many problems in the interest of 
consumers. It did more than any other group to put coloured margarine 
on Ohio tables ; decreased telephone selling which always seemed to 
come when the housewife was busiest. This was done by letters which 
stated that such calls drove business away instead of attracting it. 

Monthly meetings with talks by authorities from universities, govern- 
ment agencies and business, skits, films, radio and tT v shows have added 
to consumer education. Each vear an all-day institute is held featuring 
a well-known speaker, a film and skit containing practical information; 
a luncheon followed by a stvle show designed to teach women how to 


buy instead of to sell. Garments are selected by the consumer committee 
from twelve or thirteen of the largest stores, which lend them for the 
day. They are modeled by representatives from the fiftv or more co- 
operating clubs. 


For fifteen years six to eight visits a year have been made to indus- 
tries where guides explain why each step is taken to produce the product. 
Visits are made to mattress, shoe, jewellery and soap factories, banks, 
bakeries, dairies, etc. These are still scheduled. 

The outstanding project is a four-page monthly paper, the Consumer 
Conference News, which carries articles on pending legislation both state 
and national, and the stand taken by the Conference on questions arising. 
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This paper points out the good and bad points in new products or some 
merchandising scheme such as the pre-ticketing by the manufacturer 
at a price higher than that for which the article was ever expected to 
sell. Thus the retailer could offer it at a lower price creating the illusion 
of a big bargain. 

Anvone mav belong to the Consumer Conference and receive the 
Conference News for a dollar a year. The News goes to many clubs 
throughout Ohio. Some of these clubs use its information in their home 
making departments. It is also placed in all the local libraries and many 
colleges. This is the sixteenth vear it has been published. 

Co-operating clubs pay two dollars and each have two repre- 
sentatives who report on meetings to the group they represent. Busi: ess 
members pay ten dollars or more. These believe an informed consumer 
is a nether customer. Meetings are held with committees chosen by 
retail merchants, grocers and dry-cleaners to discuss problems arising 
in their respective fields. Dry-cleaners often display garments that have 
shown cleaning probler: 

Co-operating clubs include literary, church, political, civic and 
professional organizations. There is a speakers’ bureau which, in co- 
operation with the public library, furnished speakers for thirty different 
groups this past vear. Speakers are often supplied to college and high 
school classes. Many meetings have been held with women of the 
Farm Bureau. 

The Conference is a chapter of the National Association of Con- 
sumers and of the Council on Consumer Information. The Conference 
will be host for the Council’s fourth annual meeting next April. 

A Conference representative has testified on behalf of consumers 
at every Federal Milk Marketing Hearing since 1937. These have 
averaged two to three a vear. The Conference has done a great deal of 
work on labelling. It has worked closely ever since it was organized 
with the Better Business Bureau and the Food and Drug Administration. 

The Conference worked for Federal meat grading long before the 
government ordered it during the war. Testimony has been given in 
Washington on postal rates, federal poultry inspection, a committee in 
Congress to look after consumers’ interests and tax removal on margarine. 
Thousands of letters have been sent to state and federal legislators on 
many issues that would affect consumer costs. 

The work of the Consumer Conference could be duplicated in 
every community. We understand much work of this type is being done 
in Canada and we hope to have consumers as well organized in the U.S. 
as in Canada before long. 


With better organization consumer groups could give more info 
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mation on products, then better choices could be made when buying 
and better producer and distributor relations could be established. 

Government economic decisions in the consumer interest could also 
be influenced. Work for a consumer agency in state and federal govern- 
ment too could be promoted so that the consumer’s voice could be 
heard in decisions of government. These results can only be accomplished 
through wide-spread consumer organization. 

The Consumer Conference could furnish anyone interested a thirty- 
five page illustrated booklet for the mere cost of printing (25c) which 
gives the highlights of the work of the Conference covering twenty-two 
vears. ‘ 

Address Mrs Dennis E. Jackson, President and organizer of the 

onference, 144 Louis Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ACTION THE KEY-NOTE 
From Creve Coeur, Missouri, Mrs W. Victor Weir writes about the work 
of the St Louis Consumer Federation. 

‘We were organized first as one of the N ra (National Recovery 
Administration) Consumer Councils appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1934. In 1939 most of the above members just enlarged themselves into 
a Federation to which were added members, individual as well as 
representative, of church, welfare, labour and civic groups. Dues were 
nominal ; twenty-five cents a year, which later was raised to one dollar 
for individuals and three dollars for organizations. The purpose of the 
organization was education and action in the consumer interest. 

‘During the war vears, our organization became a part of the war 
effort as the Consumer Interest Committee of the Office of Civilian 
Defense and the Advisory Committee of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. There were many more members at that time and there were no 
dues. Office, supplies, and a secretary were provided by oc p. 

‘Following the war the organization reverted to dues, rent-free office 
and no paid help. Our office was first a church, which later became a 
downtown mission (sponsored by the Evangelical Reformed Church). 
Our Bulletin is mimeographed as a contribution by the c10 Council 

‘Our programs are planned not more than two months in advance 
so that we can treat current subjects. We usually have one or two pro- 
jects a year which we pick out as of most importance to consumers, as 
well as being within our scope of operation — personnel, expert knowl- 
edge, etc. 


‘Over the years our organization has been known as an action group. 
We won our greatest laurels, for example, when we were a Consumer 
Council and campaigned with great -nccess for a Standard Milk Ordin- 
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ance for the City of St Louis, which has also been copied by the County 
of St Louis. Since that time we have had campaigns for a Rat Ordinance ; 
Clean Restaurant Ordinance ; a buyers’ strike against high meat prices ; 
and have protested against the withholding of meat in cold storage 
(during the war vears). 

In addition we have worked for grading of canned goods and 
meat ; for surplus food stamp plan ; for the pre-testing of new chemicals 
used in and around the processing of food to be included in the Pure 
Food and Drug Law (not vet achieved); for the Poultry Inspection 
Law passed by Congress in 1957 ; against the Harris Bill; for stricter 
enforcement of and greater appropriations for the Anti-Trust Laws and 
Division. We have opposed price-fixing laws, whether they be so-called 
Fair Trade Laws, State Milk Boards (which set milk prices), bills to 
forbid below-cost sales of milk, etc. 

‘Excluding the above legislative programs, our single most success- 
ful project has been the Nutrition Course held for three or four years 
following the War. Our great asset was the teacher of the Red Cross 
Wartime Nutrition Courses, who was deeply committed to an objective, 
scientific approach towards nutrition and the buying of food, divorced 
from any commercial interest. She has, unfortunately, been unable to 
continue this work, for the last three years. 

‘We are not a large group but we do feel that the power of an 
alert, informed, active nucleus of consumers acting in unison on even 
a few important consumer issues is out of all proportion to the smallness 
of their numbers. Even a tiny mosquito can be effective ! 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SPREADS 

‘During the year I had the pleasure of attending, as President of c ac, 
a Conference of Consumer Councils in St. Louis, Mo., and (last June ) 
the International Council of Women in Montreal. At each of these meet- 
ings I learned a good deal of what is being done in other counties to 
inform and to protect the consumer. I was especially interested in a 


report about a new Association of Consumers in Israel, and the valuable 


work done by them. Two impressions | feel are worth reporting on, that 


the economic situation — and the change in production and distribution 
of consumer goods — seems to have resulted in widespread and almost 
simultaneous development of Consumer Associations in Scandinavia, 
other European countries, in the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., in Israel 
and in Canada, and all of them in the post-war years. Consumer or- 
ganization is a general need and this need is likely to be more and 
more widely recognized 

ISABEL ATKINSON, National President, cac 
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PIONEER PROGRAM ; LIBERAL 

ADULT EDUCATION 

A liberal arts centre on the University of British Columbia campus will 
soon be a reality. The University has been awarded a $32,000 grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education to pioneer a liberal adult education 
program. Similar programs are now being tried experimentally in colleges 
and universities in nine U.S. cities. 

The project will be called the Study-Discussion Program in the 
Liberal Arts. The first program began early in October with discussion 
programs one evening a week on five topics. Initial topics will include ; 
The Ways of Mankind, Discovering Modern History, Aging in the 
Modern World, An Introduction to the Humanities, and Parenthood in 
a Free Nation. 

Grants from the fund will extend over a three-year period. At the 
end of that time it is expected that the program will be sufficiently 
developed to lead to a permanent liberal arts centre at u BC. 

Dr John K. Friesen, Director of the Extension Department, is chair- 
man of a University advisory committee which will co-ordinate all 
university activities in liberal adult education and work toward the 
establishment of the centre. 

Knute Buttedahl, a usc graduate and former Executive-Director 
of the Vancouver Civic Unity Association, a Community Chest agency 
working in race relations, has been appointed to administer the new 
program under the direction of the Extension Department. 


ABOUT PEOPLI 

@ Mr Herman P. Timmons has been appointed Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Nova Scotia Department of Education, to succeed Mr Guy 
Henson, who has been appointed Director of the Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University. 

@ jean Boucher has been named Director of the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, succeeding Eugéne 
Bussiére, now Associate Director of the Canada Council and Secretary 
of the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO. 


@ Breen Melvin, formerly national secretary of the Co-operative Union 
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of Canada. became Secretary of the Co-operative Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Regina, on November 1. 


“GOALS AND RESPONSIBILITY 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
‘Where are we going in the matter of business education?’ vu 6 c, in con- 
junction with its fall congregation, held a three-day institute to provide 
some answers 

Mr Harold Foley, Chairman of the Powell River Co. Ltd., gave the 
opening address to a luncheon meeting of the Ad and Sales Club in the 
Hotel Vancouver on The Social Responsibility of Business. Two panel dis- 
cussions followed. The first, chaired by President McKenzie, included 
Dean S. N. F. Chant, Mr J. F. Stewart and Dean E. D. MacPhee, Dean 
Vancouver on The Social Responsibility of Business. Two panel discus 
sions followed. The first, chaired by President McKenzie, included Dean 
S. N. F. Chant, Mr J. F. Stewart and Dean E. D. MacPhee, Dean, 
Faculty of Commerce and Business Administration ; and had for its topic 
Goals and Responsibilities for Business Education. The second was under 
the Chairmanship of Dean MacPhee, with Dr J. V. Fisher, Dean H. C. 
Gunning, and Senator Donald Cameron, Director of the Banff School of 


Advanced Management, as participants. Their topic was Responsibilities 
of Professionals in Business. 

The congregation address, delivered by Dr W. A. Macintosh, treated 
the Functions of a Faculty of Commerce and Business Administration. 


CO-OPS AND LABOUR DEFINE JOINT AIMS 

The Co-operative Union of Canada and the Canadian Labour Congress 
have adopted a statement outlining the attitude of each organization 
toward the movement represented by the other. 

Adoption of the statement by each group was reported to the cu c - 
c.Lc Joint Liaison Committee meeting in Toronto. 

One of the committee members, W. J. Smith, President of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, said that the statement referred to represents a decisive step 
toward unity on the part of these two great movements which have as 
their objective improvement in the material and social well being of 
the ordinary people of Canada. 

R. S. Staples, President of the Co-operative Union of Canada, ex- 
pressing the same general attitude, pointed out that relationships between 
the co-operative movement and the farm movement in Canada have 
always been very close, and that the joint statement will contribute 
toward unity on a very broad front. 
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The full text of the statement on co-operative and labour unions 
follows 
Phe co-operative movement is in full sympathy with the labow 
movement in its objective of obtaining adequate remuneration and good 
conditions of employment for working people. Wage earners must be 
well paid « sd secure if thev are to be stable members of the co-opera- 
tives whici, ve them. Co-operatives freely recognize the right of their 
emplovees te organize for protection and advancement in accordance 
with the requirements of the law 
Phe labour movement is in full svmpathy with the co-operative 
movement in its objective of widening those areas of the economy in 
which the controlling interest is that of the owner-patron. Labour unions 
recognize that co-operative participation brings real social and economic 
benefits to their members, making wage gains more meaningful and 
providing opportunity for development of the skills necessary in demo- 
cratic living. La’»our unions also recognize that, for well-informed 
emplovees, co-operative employment can have values to which the 
usual criteria do not apply. 
In setting forth these general principles it is intended that their 
adoption will mean recognition of points like the following : 
|. Co-operative emplovees should have wages and working con- 
ditions on a level with those enjoved by emplovees in com- 
parable profit enterprise. 
Co-operatives should be expected to take the lead in emplovee 
remuneration only when costs are not pushed out of line with 
comparable profit enterprise. 
No obstacle should be placed in the way when emplovees are 
contemplating organization. 
Co-operatives are no ordinary emplovers. Thev are economic 
organisms, with roots in the community, dedicated to service, 
not profit, thus offering unusually satisfactory employment 
opportunities. 


.Labour unions should endeavour to ensure, on the part of all 


members, a general understanding of co-operative objectives, 
principles and_ practices. 

. Co-operatives should seek to bring about greater understanding 
of the true nature of the relationship existing when emplovees 
are organized. 

Those persons directly concerned in negotiations require not only 
ain understanding of co-operation and trade unionism and knowl- 
edge of current wage rates and working conditions, but also 
possession of the skills necessary to engage in fair and firm 


bargaining. 
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